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With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Feap. 4to, cloth. 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: an 
Historical Sketch. By Lord RonaLp Gower. With Portrait and Fac-similes. 
{ Immediately. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SUNSHINE and SEA: a Yachting Visit to the 
Channel Islands and Coast of Brittany. By a Coustry Doctor. With 
Frontispiece from a Photograph, and 24 Illustrations after Sketches by F. T. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record 


of Adventures which led up tothe Discovery of the Kelics of the long-missing 
Esyelition commauded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Captain GrorGE 
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The PULPIT COMMENTARY.—New Volume, 


II. CORINTHIANS and GALATIANS. By Ven. 
Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtasue, M.A. ; with 
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Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
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Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 
At the SIGN of the LYRE. By Austin Dobson. With 


Frontispiece by E. A. ABBEY and Tailpiece by A. Parsons. 


Crown 8vo, with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Robert Hartmann, 


Professor in the University of Berlin, [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLUTION 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
An ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY: a Glossary 


of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English or other non-indian 
Terms as have obtained special meanings in India. By GEORGE ULIFFORD 
WuitwortH, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


OUR DUTY towards ANIMALS. A Question con- 
sidered in the Light of Christian Philosophy. By PuiLir AvsTIN. 
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A VOYAGE to the FORTUNATE ISLES, and other 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


With 24 original Illustrations by WaLTER Crank, in handsomely-designed cover, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d, 


BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES. Folk and Fairy Tales for 


Young People. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. [This day. 


NEW STORY for BOYS by the AUTHOR of ‘‘'The HOVELLERS ef DEAL.” 
In handsomely-designed cover, coloured edges, 4s 6d. 
The NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days - Hugh 
Myddleton. This day. 
A NEW WORK of TRAVEL in JAPAN. 
JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND. From 
the French of Maurice DUBARD by Witt 1AM Conn. Cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
[ Newt week. 
Mr. FARJEON’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
On November 5th will be published, beautifully bound and illustrated, price 23 64. 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL. A new and original Christmas 


Story. By B. L. Farsron, Author of ‘‘ Blade o’ Grass,’”’ &. With 23 original 
Illustrations by GoRDON BROWNE, 


Mr. G. MANVILLE FENN'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


EVE at the WHEEL: a Story of Three Hundred 
Virgins. By the Author of ‘‘The Dark — Pictorial Wrapper, 1s; 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2 


* A very curious and original story.” —Newcastle 1° Weekly Leader. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles 


By J. FitzaEraLp MOLLoy. z vols., with Portraits, 253, 


“A series of pictures carefully drawn, well composed, and correct in all details, 
Mr. Molloy writes pleasantly, and his book is thoroughly entertaining.” —Graphic, 


The UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and Times of 
ones III, 2 vols., with 16 Illustrations, 30s. By ALFRED O’LEGGE, 


H.S. 


Joun Brigut says:—‘‘The labour you have bestowed on this portion of 
English history is a proof of your sincerity, of your love of truth. I have not 
much faith in the accuracy of what we term history, and am prepared to believe 
that much we learn under that name is not greatly better than fiction. You have 
had access to much new matter, and your labour may have the effect of dis- 
placing some of the old legends in which we have been taught to believe.” 


THE 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LORD VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. By Mabel 


Couuiys, Author of ‘‘ The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By F. E. M. Notley, 


Author ot ‘* Olice y arcoe,”’ &. 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. A Novel. By M. W. 


Paxton. 3 vols, 


oa Robert Browning is to poetry Miss Paxton is to fiction.””—Whitehall 
review. 


“An uncommonly clever and engrossing novel...... Steadily advancing in interest, 
and concluding by a simple and artistic dénouement. We have read ‘ Where Tem- 
pests Biow ’ with genuine pleasure.”—Atheneum. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS. By Florence Warden, 
Author of “‘The House on the Marsh,”’ &. 3 vols. 


“ Undeniably clever. The secret is extremely well kept.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘A spirited melodrama, written with unfligging buoyancy, and overflowing 
with exciting occurrences,”’—St. James's Gazette, 


In SIGHT of LAND. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 3 


vols. 


“ Always natural, and at times extremely pathetic.”—Atheneum, 
“ The plot is a good one, and well worked out.”—Court Journal. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F.C. Philips. With 


a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. [ Next week, 


LESS than KIN. By J. E. Panton. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of ‘My Lord and 
My Lady,” &. 


The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By Mabel 


CoLLINs. 

PROPER PRIDE. By the Author of “ Pretty Miss 
evilie 

PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By the Author of 
“ Proper Pride. 


The FLOWER of DOOM. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B. L. Farjeon. 
The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS, By B. L. 


FaRJEON. 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Books. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHIng 


By Major HENRY KNOLLYS, Royal Artillery, 


Author of “From Sedan to Saarbriick, ** Editor of * Incidents i In the Se 
War,” “Incidents in the China War,” &c, Poy 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
On November 12th, demy 4to, 21s, 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE ry 
THE YEAR 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author, 
With an Introduction by J. HunGerrorD POLLEN, and a Portrait, 
*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on fine pa 
It is handsomely bound iu cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book, Per, 








NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s 64 SERIES, 
On November 12th, feap. Svo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, 
With Illustrations by the Author, large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Being Vol. XXV. of the — EDITION of the COMPLETE Works 
f W. M. THACKERAY. 


Vol. XXVI., completing tne “Standard Edition,” will be published in November, 


LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT, 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of English Thonght in the Eighteenth Century,” “ Hours 
in a Library,” &c. 


Large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 
[This month, 


Price 12s 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. IV. (BEAL to BIBER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume V. will be published on January Ist, 1896, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of three months, 


NEW NOVEL by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RAINBOW GOLD. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” ‘* Coals ef Fire,”’ &c. 
NEW NOVEL by W. E. NORRIS. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is READY THIS DAY of 


ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘‘ No New Thing,’”’ “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” ‘* Matrimony,” &. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIE. 


By the Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &. 
8 vols. [This month, 


MES. DYMOND. 


By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
Complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 123 6d. 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. 
By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 
2 vols. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 29. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER. 
ConTEnTs. 


Court Rovat. By the Author of “John] My Deserrer. Illustrated by M 
Herring,” ‘‘Mehalah,” &c. Chan, Fitzgerald, 
29. Two Stage Boxes.—Chap. 30. | Oapury Barrows. 
Palma.—Chap. 31. A Spoke in the | Fish Our or WaTER. 
Wheel.—Chap. 32. A Drop of Comfort. | Rarssow Gop. By David ~ 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. Murray. Book VI. How the Rain! 
‘Wirs Some Lisrertists. Gold Grew Real. Chaps. 1-3. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS. 


—~——— 
GUSTAVE DORE* 

Aurnovent the author of this lively volume was only acquainted 
with Doré during the last years of his life, we are inclined to 
think that, so far from suffering thereby, her account has only 
gained in impartiality and completeness. So long as she is 
content to act as the mirror of Doré’s friends and critics, to let 
them speak for themselves or to reproduce their information in 
her chatty and vivacious fashion, we readily condone her irrele- 
vant comments, her disregard for chronological order, and 
the frequent barbarisms of her style. It is ouly in the 
latter chapters, when, giving free rein to her imagination, 
she endeavours to picture the thoughts that passed through 
the mind of Doré as he visited Stratford-on-Avon, or lay on his 
death-bed, that she wanders beyond the province of the biographer 
and disfigures her pages by indiscriminate hero-worship. It 
istrue that she has prepared her readers for these divagations 
into“the domain of the unreal,” defending the practice on the 
somewhat original plea that they were the natural outcome of 
an attempt to identify herself “with the one predominating 
element of Doré’s character—his imagination.” Such a pre- 
cedent, were it generally followed, would lead to the establish- 
ment of anew Romantic School of Biography. But we do not 
anticipate that Miss Roosevelt’s rhapsodies, clever as they are, 
will meet with general acceptance, or serve as models to workers 
in this branch of literature. To us they constitute the only 
serious blemish on an otherwise readable and attractive 
memoir. 

(Gustave Doré, the second of the three sons of a well-to-do 
civil engineer, was born at Strasburg, January 6th, 1832, and 
retained throughout his life a deep affection for Alsace. Even 
asa child of four or five he was in the habit of illustrating his 
letters from school—some of which are here reproduced—and the 
sketches with which he filled his exercise-books in the evenings at 
home gave proofs of an exuberant imagination and astonishing 
memory. He took no drawing-lessons, his father and grand- 
mother sharing the provincial dislike for all artists; while his 
mother was content to accept him as a genius. So great was 
his fondness for music, mimicry, and acrobatic feats of all 
sorts, that his friends prophesied he would turn into an 
actor or musician. These tastes he remained faithful to 
as long as he lived, being in after-life an excellent violinist, 
a charming “tenorino,” on the authority of Rossini, while 
from his fifth to his fiftieth year he never outgrew his 
taste for juggling and somersaults. When he was in good 
health and spirits he would often walk round his studio on his 
hands; at Verona he once earned enough by playing the 
mountebank in the streets to pay for a good dinner for himself 
and his friends; and two wounds from knives, one of which 
might have proved fatal, are recorded in these pages as the 
results of his indulgence in juggling tricks. At the age of eight 
hegave a convincing proof of his versatility by reproducing, with 
the aid of his school friends, on their master's féte-day, a pro- 
cession of guilds which had recently taken place on the occasion 
of the unveiling of a statue to Gutenberg. Doré devised and 
carried out the whole thing in forty-eight hours, painting the 
banners from memory, and acting as master of the ceremonies. 
This exploit decided his friends that he would find a career in 
art; but the elders of his family were still loth to encourage his 

bent. As his grandmother told him, there were “ other and 
more serious things in the world than making sketches of 
broken-backed animals and weak-kneed vagrants,” for his taste 
for Stotesque objects had already developed itself; and the 
opera of Robert le Diable, which he heard about this time, gave 
4 great impetus to his natural fondness for “ the supernatural 
and demoniac.” For the rest, he was, on the testimony of a 
life-long friend, “a superlative demon, so far as gaiety, fun, and 
mischief were concerned,” but with a Goldsmith-like vein of 
tender-heartedness, even to the giving away of his boots toa 
Sgar; sensitive to a slight from a friend, and showing in his 
relations with all about him a strange mixture of obstinacy and 





gentleness. He frequently accompanied his father on his surveys, 
exploring every nook of the Vosge$, and eagerly drinking in all 
the legends of Alsace and the Black Forest, the actors in which 
were such real persons to him that he knew the colour of their 
eyes and hair, their complexion, height, and even the sound of 
their voices. As his biographer well says :— 

“‘ He abode in spirit with his saints, elves, and gnomes. ..... He 
lived more in the ideal world than in the real, and throughout life 
never conquered the habit of believing in illusions and expecting 
miracles to be performed in his favour, as soon as he set his heart 
upon anything.” 

In September, 1847, he visited Paris with his parents, and, dis- 
liking the notion of a return to provincial life, took some of his 
sketches to Philipon, the publisher of the Jowrnal pour Rive, 
with the result that his father signed a contract in which his 
son was bound for three years to supply a weekly page of 
drawings to Philipon’s journal. This engagement was faith- 
fully kept, and Doré owned in after-years his indebtedness 
for a start in life to this publisher, though he fretted at the 
time at being restricted entirely to caricature, Philipon’s sole 
speciality. Meantime, he attended the Lycée Charlemagne, 
where Taine and About were among his schoolfellows, paying 
his fees with his earnings, and employing his leisure moments 
in “serious study,” under his only master—himself. He 
was never idle, and had already developed an_ extra- 
ordinary faculty for continuous work; but it never occurred 
to him, nor did any of his associates venture to suggest, 
that he should take lessons. Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile 
Jacob), Balzac’s brother-in-law, presumed so far on his posi- 
tion as a friend of the Doré family, as to impress upon him 
the necessity of studying from models; but Gustave retorted 
that he saw three hundred in the swimming-bath every day; 
and it was useless to argue with a boy who misconstrued advice 
into lack of appreciation, threw somersaults over the best 
sofa, and disarmed criticism by his prodigious industry and 
creative power. On the death of her husband, in 1848, Madame 
Doré moved up to Paris, and took a large house in the Rue St, 
Dominique, where Gustave lived with his mother until her death. 
His filial devotion was one of the finest features in his character ; 
and at the age of forty “he lived with her just as if he had 
been a child,” sleeping in a little “ schoolboy’s sanctum” which 
opened off his mother’s room. As his old nurse Francoise, who 
plays a prominent part in these memoirs, told Miss Roosevelt, 
“he never got to be so big a boy but that he wanted to sleep 
within sound of his mother’s voice.” We have already alluded 
to Paul Lacroix’s reminiscences of Doré’s youth, which are, 
perhaps, the most interesting in the book, and from which we 
extract the following curious anecdote :— 

“ One paramount idea besethim...... to be constantly at work 

and constantly before the pablic. When his sketches were not 
accepted and paid for, he often gave them away, in order to 
be able to say, ‘So-and-so is my publisher. For a time he literally 
depreciated the value of his own labour by the enormous prodigality 
of his pencil.” 
In another passage he describes Doré’s impatience with his 
engravers, men three or four times his age. “‘ He even attempted 
to show them the right way to engrave, and gave them elaborate 
instructions in an art he had never learnt himself.” In 1848 he 
witnessed the street-fighting which ensued on the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe, an experience to which his biographer traces his 
skill in grouping; and in 1850, while only a boy of eighteen, 
his fame as a draughtsman had crossed the Channel, and 
brought him his first English commission, a volume of gro- 
tesque sketches. In 1853 he obtained his publisher’s leave to 
illustrate Rabelais—“ the first thing of mine which made a 
sensation,” to quote his own words—and released him from 
the restrictions which had hitherto confined his published work 
to the domain of caricature. So great was the success of the 
Rabelais that he declined for the time-being to illustrate Boc- 
caccio and Montaigne, in order to dispel the notion that he had 
a special talent for medieval buffoonery. In 1853 he visited 
Switzerland; but was so bitterly disappointed by the inadequate 
recognition of his talents shown him on his return vid Alsace, 
that he refused to adopt that route in the following year. On 
these holiday excursions he generally made a great many 
sketches, which were never executed on the spot, but drawn or 
painted from memory, and often by lamp-light, on his return to 
the inn or hotel. By this time Doré had begun to turr his atten- 
tion seriously in the direction of oil-painting, and, according to 
Lacroix, had already conceived a vehement dislike for all con- 
temporary artists :— 





& Tz, 
apn Tea Rerminiscences of Gustave Doré, By Blanche Roosevelt. London: 


‘© He never heard of any other artist’s success without brooding 
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over it jealously or unhappily. ..... The high prices Gérome and 
Meissonier realised made him frantic. He never seemed to under- 
stand the fact that age and experience could make any difference in 
the achievements of great successes.” 

This jealousy is further illustrated by the facts that he col- 
lected no other works of art in his studio or house save his 
own, that the topic of art was tabooed at his dinner-parties, 
and that the only instance recorded in these pages of a generous 
admiration expressed for the paintings of others was wrung 
reluctantly from his lips. Determined to “ paralyse the world,” 
he painted twelve huge pictures representing “ Les Vilenies de 
Paris,” which Gautier, himself no prude, pronounced to be 
indecent. Some enterprising Americans offered him 110,000f. 
for the series. His mother urged him to hold out for 140,000F. ; 
the negotiations fell through, and the pictures were never heard 
of again. 

From 1854 onwards, Doré was a constant exhibitor in the 
Salon; but the lack of notice or material recognition in the 
shape of medal or purchaser which his paintings encountered 
was a constant source of disappointment to him. To keep up 
his mother’s establishment he had to work like a galley-slave at 
illustrations, and the catalogue of work done in 1855 is a truly 
formidable list, headed by 425 drawings for Balzac’s Contes 
Drélatiques. His Salon exhibits this year—in spite of the 
praise of Gautier and About, the latter of whom called him 
“‘ The Zouave of Painting ’—again failed to create the sensation 
he had hoped for. But a trip to Switzerland, and another to the 
Pyrenees in the congenial company of his friends, Dalloz and 
Gautier, restored his spirits to their buoyant level; he had 
begun to study Dante with a view to illustrating the Inferno, and 
his designs in black-and-white to Le Juif Errant achieved 
a remarkable success in 1856. The illustrations to the Inferno, 
completed in little more than a year, were not brought out until 
1860, and then at the artist’s expense. On these designs Gautier 
wrote a very remarkable criticism, of which Miss Roosevelt has 
given a rendering more spirited than accurate. Squammeua, 
which she renders ‘frothy,’ should be “scaly.” In another 
passage, she translates incompris “incomprehensible ;” and 
there is a curious blunder in her version of a letter from Victor 
Hugo. Apropos of Gautier, it is worth mentioning that the 
phrase “un gamin de génie”’ was applied by him to Doré. M. 
Dalloz, after describing the success of the Inferno, gives an 
amusing account of how Madame Doré shook him because her 
son had not been decorated, and was “ reduced to the very verge 
of distraction and suicide” in consequence. He at once posted 
off to the Minister of Public Instruction, secured the coveted dis- 
tinction, and restored peace and happiness to the Doré household. 
With regard to Doré’s earnings, some interesting statistics are 
given. It is estimated that between 1850 and 1870 his illustrations 
brought him in no less than £280,000. A morning’s work has 
been known to realise £400. But it was the number of his 
works, quite as much as the unprecedentedly high rate of re- 
muneration which he commanded, that made his earnings so 
large. ‘‘ Everything brought grist to his mill, from Dante toan 
almanack.” He was not “ actuated by a greed of gain,” but by 
the desire “ to establish a monopoly of talent in his own person.” 
About the age of twenty-three he conceived the plan of illustrat- 
ing some forty of the great masterpieces of literature, from 
Homer downwards, on the seale of his Inferno, and by 1865 
he had executed seven of the number. The entire scheme is 
given in some autobiographical notes written down in that year 
for the benefit of some intending biographer, and winding up 
with the curious declaration,—** I am neither a husband nor a 
father, a national guard nor a freemason.” 

In 1862 he spent his holiday at Baden-Baden, where he discussed 
Don Quixote with Viardot, whose edition he was going to 
illustrate, and entertained his friends with his winnings at 
roulette. Though a staunch Orleanist, Doré had a personal 
liking for the late Emperor, whom he visited at Compiégne in 
December, 1864; but he positively refused the request of the 
Empress that he would form one of the Imperial suite at Suez 
on the occasion of the opening of the Canal. He visited Baden- 
Baden again in the same year, where he was laid up with bron- 
chitis, his first serious illness, and a good deal of his experiences 
at this resort were summed up in his enormous “ Tapis Vert,” 
which contains a portrait of the celebrated Pauline Viardot, 
Malibran’s sister, and the original of George Sand’s “ Consuelo.” 
Musicians were more largely represented amongst his friends and 
guests than any other section of the artistic world. He was an 
intimate and attached friend of Rossini’s, and Gounod, Faure, 
Liszt, Albani, Nilsson,and Pattiwere constant guests at his recep- 





tions and dinner-parties. In 1866 he illustrated Hugo’s “Toilers of 
the Sea” to the great satisfaction of the poet, who spoke of . 
artist’s work as a “ magnificent translation” of his own, h 
the following year he painted his well-known picture, “Th, 
Neophyte,” and made arrangements for bringing out his illus. 
trations to the Bible in England. He had already conceived 
the design of illustrating Shakespeare with 1,000 drawings, “, 
round and sonorous number,” as he wrote to Messrs, Cassell 
Miss Roosevelt devotes a good deal of space to a pleasant mm 
scription of Doré as a host, and the pleasure he took in devising 
original ways of diverting his guests, with musical decanter 
novel dishes, and menus and tableaux & la Doré. When he 
entertained the Postmaster-General of Paris, “the nap. 
kins were folded like envelopes, the pédtés served in the form 
of billets-doux, the tarts were enveloped in telegraph forms 
and the ices in official pigeon-holes.” An interesting chapter ix 
devoted—or “ consecrated” as Miss Roosevelt would say—to his 
personal character, and we are inclined to agree with is 
biographer that the finest traits in it were those which the 
public were never aware of. Amongst these, we may mention 
his kindness to sick friends and sick children, his generosity 
and his habit of treasuring up all gifts, no matter how slight, 
He was constantly in love, but, apparently, devotion to his 
mother and habit always proved stronger than passion in the 
long-run ; and it was not until after her death that he realisaj 
with bitter self-reproach, that he had let himself glide on int 
middle age “ without having established a home and hearth for 
himself.” 


He had often been urged to visit England, but was long de. 
terred by vague presentiments. ‘‘ Something told him that if he 
Wet ..06%% he would break up all associations with his native 
land and lose much of the prestige and influence he now possessed 
in France.” Then, too, there were the fogs and—the Channel, 
At last he made up his mind, after two years of hesitation, and 
came over in 1868, in which year the Doré Gallery in Bond 
Street took its present shape. His letters to his friends 
describing the Homeric banquetings off bullocks and 
“cloudy wines” in what he calls the “ Babylon of lunches” are 
intensely amusing; but in spite of all his gaiety he was very 
homesick at heart, and longing to return to Paris, “ where the 
sky was of a deeper blue, where woman’s foot had a daintier 
BMGs «5s 62s and where champagne [his favourite and almost 
only beverage] flowed in rivulets.”” Amongst his other London 
experiences was a fish dinner at Greenwich. At first his 
appetite was momentarily appeased. But at the close, he 
exclaimed,—* But why so much fish? This is not Friday!” 
And on returning to town, he hurried to his club, and called at 
once for “two—if you please—two large beefsteaks.” About 
this time he became more firmly convinced than ever that his 
true vocation was that of a painter. Henceforth, as he himself 
told Miss Roosevelt, he illustrated only to keep himself in paints 
and brushes; and there is something rather pathetic in the way 
in which he embarked upon these colossal canvasses efore he 
knew what would become of them. There seems to be little 
doubt that his death was hastened by the mortification he felt 
at finding neither appreciation nor purchasers in France. Whit 
the deliberate opinion of the French critics was, and is, may be 
gathered from the reply made by one of them to an English 
friend who proposed a visit to see the works of “you 
greatest painter.” “He is neither greatest nor great; indeed, 
we never knew he was a painter at all until you told w 
so.” As a draughtsman and aquarelliste, he was allowed 
stand in the front rank; but this was not enough, and thus t 
was that “in a spirit of lofty bravado he carried off his painting 
to England and established himself there.” A solitary instant? 
of his consenting to take advice is recorded in connection with 
his painting, “ Christ leaving the Pretorium,” for which he re 
ceived the sum of £6,000. These prolonged visits to England, 
and the war of 1870-71, broke up the periodical meetings of 
pleasant circle, in which death had already made many g@P 
The high pressure at which he had lived for so many ye 
began to make itself felt in the form of organic disorder and 
mental depression. Still, in the company of his intimate 
friends, English as well as French, his boyish natar 
would still reassert itself. In April, 1873, he visited Scotland 
with Colonel Teesdale, “the best and most precious guide bea 
could wish,” who endeavoured to initiate him into the art ot 
salmon-fishing. But Doré did not prove an apt pupil, and owned 
that he “ fished above all in order to catch beautiful landscape 
which, according to his wont, were executed in the evening 
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at their hotel, or at the close of the tour under the title of 
souvenirs. In spite of his frequent visits, Doré never learnt to 
speak English fluently. In writing to his friends in Paris he 
would, however, often lapse for their diversion into passages 
guch as the following :— 

«fen weeks spent in this country without speaking a word of 
French, that is my singular life from long ago...... IT am most 
tnfied of my stay in this hospitable country. ..... The Right 
Honourable Lord Mayor and all the Aldermen of the City beg me 
send to you their best compliments, and I add to you a strong hand- 


breaking.” 

In the last few years of his life he made a fresh effort to win 
recognition at the hands of his countrymen by his essays 
in sculpture, but without success. His works often cost 
him several thousand pounds to produce, and the failure 
torecoup himself for this initial expense, or to secure any official 
commendation, cut his sensitive nature to the quick. Domestic 
worries also began to harass him, and to crown all his mother’s 
health broke down. For two years he nursed her with unre- 
mitting devotion, sitting up night after night in her room over 
his blocks, at a time when his own seriously impaired constitu- 
tion was in need of rest and change. She died in March, 1881, 
and Gustave Doré survived her less than two years. He was 
struck down by an apoplectic fit in January, 1885, rallied, 
and sank suddenly after a brief illness, in which his 
dominant thought was,—‘‘I have not time to be ill; I have 
not time.” One of his first questions, on rallying, had reference 
tothe casting of his statue of Alexander Dumas pére, which he 
had with characteristic generosity executed gratuitously for the 
committee, who had approved his design. 

We had marked a great many other passages for quota- 
tion and comment, but this notice has already run to undue 
length, and must here be concluded with a cordial recom- 
mendation to all our readers to possess themselves of this 
memoir. Whether they admire Doré’s paintings or not, they 
cannot fail to be interested in the personality of the versatile 
Alsatian who combined the best features of Bohemianism with 
strong domestic instincts. The value of Miss Roosevelt’s 
volume would be greatly increased by a good index, and a better 
arrangement of the numerous illustrations strewn somewhat at 
random throughout her pages. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FAITH* 

Tuis is a curious book—almost unique of its kind in the present 
day, and resembling in its method and form a Jesuit manual of 
philosophy for theological students rather than a work addressed 
to general readers. But it is for this very reason a very useful 
book, as uniting the advantages of a complete manual such as 
we seldom find, except in the old-fashioned Roman Catholic 
philosophy books, with the strength accruing from extensive and 
careful reading of modern religious and anti-religious books. Its 
great merit is its completeness. We have found in it very little 
original matter ; but for a clear statement of the Theistic argu- 
ments, carefully sorted and arranged, and for a lucid account of 
and answer to the objections raised against their validity by 
modern evolutionists and agnostics, it could not readily 
be surpassed. The characteristics of its author are candour, 
clearness of head, common-sense, and a sufficiently wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. While 
belonging to the class of theological works which are 
being rapidly called forth by the spread of Agnosticism— 
works of which Mr. Arthur’s Physical and Moral Law, Dr. 
Temple’s Bamptow Lectures, Dr. Ward’s Ph ilosophy of Theism, 
Dr. Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic Belief are recent specimens— 
aud while being less characterised by originality or profundity 
of thought than any of these works, Mr. Randles’s book is 
nevertheless, as we have said, unique and valuable from its 
shortness, clearness, and completeness, and will be serviceable 
to any readers who have not taste or time to examine the 
other works which we have mentioned, but who wish, neverthe- 
less, to know in general the true line of reply to the Agnostic 
arguments which we breathe in with the very air around us. 

The distinctive excellence of the book makes it difficult to single 
out passages of especial merit. Perhaps the most original chapter 
is that on “The Doctrine of Causality.” Mr. Randles rightly lays 
great stress on the intuition of causation as distinct from mere 
Precedence injorder of time, and shows that the recognition of this 
intuition is really at the root of the whole Theistic argument. The 
argument from alfirst cause (ordinarily so called), the argument 
ee 
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from design, the argument, so happily elaborated by Cardinal 
Newman, from conscience and the moral nature of man, all have 
as an essential part of them the assumption that, given a 
certain effect, there must necessarily exist a cause adequate to 
its production. Design and order must pre-suppose intelligence 
and power at least adequate to the contrivance and regularity 
observed. A moral nature and moral perceptions must be due 
to a Being himself with moral attributes; and a succession of 
contingent and subordinate causes must be finally traceable, so 
far as they are each the effect of a previous cause, toa necessary 
and first cause. If conscience distinctly implies the recognition 
of a law expressed in terms of “right” and “ wrong,” that law 
must be due to a lawgiver who can oblige, and to’ a moral 
nature which can implant the ideas “right ” and “ wrong” in 
the human soul. 


Mr. Randles grapples with the obvious difficulty against the 
whole principle of intuition,—that one man will deny that he 
has an intuitive perception of a particular truth alleged to be 
intuitive. We must appeal, he says in effect, from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. Certain intuitions are universally confessed, 
as Mr. Mill (he says) was obliged, in his controversy with Dr, 
Ward, to admit the intuitions of memory. As to the more deli- 
cate cases which are in dispute, the only course is carefully and 
dispassionately to examine what the human faculties testify, 
And he examines this testimony, so far as the intuition of causa- 
tion goes, in the following passage :— 


“The earliest openings of the mental faculties display their spon- 
taneous outlook for causes. Phenomena are no sooner observed 
than the infant mind casts about for their causes, and where 
they are not apparent, often betrays a restless disposition to 
search them out. Hence the numberless ‘whys’ of young 
children as they make their acquaintance with the external world. 
Why does the sun rise every morning in the East, and set 
every evening in the West? Why does the tide ebb and flow, and 
why twice every day? Why does the locomotive draw the long 
train? What makes the kite and the balloon remain up in the air? 
What makes the water become ice ? What makes the watch tick and 
its hands move? What makes wood swim and iron sink? What 
makes the beautiful rainbow ? are among the questions springing up 
spontaneously in the young mind, according to different degrees 
of development. What prompts these questions but the mental law 
whick declares that every event must have a cause? What but the 
same law as is just now prompting me to ask for the cause of 
these ‘whys’? In its higher developments the mind never throws 
off the law. Rather the law asserts its authority more and more as 
the mental powers grow stronger. The groping for causes in childhood 
becomes the motive-power of philosophical speculation. The pursuits of 
science proceed under its influence. Hence it has been said philosophy 
isthat which investigates the causes of things. But for this law many 
cf the most brilliant pursuits of knowledge might not have been 
made. Certain facts are observed, and the philosopher starts in 
search of their cause, never doubting that they are caused. What 
else prompted Sir Isaac Newton to follow up his investigation to the 
point of demonstrating the principles of gravitation? He pushed 
his inquiries because he was confident the phenomena of the heavens 
and the earth had their causes...... Our consciousness of causal 
power and efficiency proves that besides succession there is such a 
thing as efficient cause. Between my volition to move my arm and 
the motion of my arm I know there is, not only antecedence and 
sequence, but causation; that one event not only precedes but gives 
being to the other. It is but the application of the same principle 
to external events when observing the explosion sequent to the con- 
tact of a spark with gunpowder. I say the contact not only pre- 
cedes but effects the explosion. Day follows night invariably, but it 
is not caused by it. This alone does not prove the principle of 
causation, but it shows that the two ideas of succession and causation 
are quite distinct.” 


There is a good chapter in the latter part of the book on the 
bearing of science and philosophy on theological arguments. 
The Evolution theory is tersely expounded, in its main outlines ; 
and Mr. Randles contends—to the same effect, though by no 
means so fully or exhaustively as Bishop Temple in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, or Dr. Fisher in his (frownds of Theistic Belief— 
that Evolution cannot touch the question of final causes, as it 
is throughout concerned with the question how, and not with 
the question why. That is to say, granted that there is a very 
complex adaptation of means to end in the universe,—an adapta- 
tion forcing itself so closely on the naturalist’s attention that 
Darwin himself cannot get rid of such expressions as the “ pur- 
poses ” of nature, the “ object ” of such and such a structure, 
—to trace the evolutionary process, or to note the natural forces 
whereby the adaptation is brought about, is in no way to answer 
the question “whence came forces and powers such as to 
produce this complex adaptation?” Here is an excellent 
passage, too, on the necessity of caution in accepting new 
scientific theories, and the tendency of science to over-hasty 
dogmatism before induction has performed its work with due 
care and circumspection :— 
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“ Nor must we imagine that the creed of science has been one of 

clear, infallible truth, distinguished by no change but that of healthy 
growth. I do not wish to Jay undue stress on Dr. Stallo’s Some Con- 
cepts of Science, in which the leading tenets of the most approved 
physical science are attacked by 9 mind of remarkable familiarity 
with the questions discussed. It shows, however, that confidence in 
the most recent advances of science has need to be mingled with 
caution. Science has had its controversies in proportion to the amount 
of attention it has commanded. Its disciples, like theologians, have 
had to ‘hark back’ and recant their errors. Doctrines long 
accepted as established truths have frequently turned out to 
be alloy which had to be eliminated. As Sir W. Herschel had 
to unlearn his first lesson of the nebula, so have many later scientists 
on further inquiry been obliged to reverse or modify their first con- 
clusions. Benjamin Franklin’s papers on electricity were read in 
the Royal Society of London amid roars of laughter, yet were after- 
wards accepted as sound. Leibnitz controverted Newton’s Principia. 
The old doctrine that the planets were kept in their orbits by the 
opposite action of centripetal or centrifugal forces has become obso- 
lete. Count Rumford’s experiments on heat and energy at the close 
of the last century were ridiculed or neglected for forty years, and 
to-day their lessons form part of established science. There is no 
need to blarae anybody for such mistakes; they are inevitable to 
fallible men seeking truth in nature, even when they do it from the 
highest motives. But they may serve to remind us that error may 
sometimes pass for scientific knowledge.” 
This is a very important warning, in these days of hasty and 
confident conclusions against the “effete” old-world religions, 
in the name of science. Our author might have added Mr. 
Huxley’s celebrated “ Bathybius ” to his list of scientific mares’- 
nests. 


In conclusion, let us say that, so far as the basis of Theism— 
though not of the belief in immortality—goes, as modified by 
modern thought, this is a very complete, though by no means an 
exhaustive treatise. We mean that no question is unanswered, 
though few are, on the other hand, deeply or thoroughly in- 
vestigated. It is a valuable book for those whose leisure and 
opportunities lead them to desire no more than a brief and com- 
pendious statement of the primd-facie aspect of the momentous 
questions with which it deals. Its answers are generally satis- 
factory, though not full. The only exception we should name is 
an occasional overstraining of the force of the argument @ priori 
—as, for instance, in the proof of God’s simplicity. The spirit 
of the writer is admirable throughout—candid, humble, earnest, 
and inquiring, and is a guarantee that he will not present to 
his readers as satisfactory what has not satisfied his own 
anxious and patient reflection. 


BIDPAI’S FABLES.* 

TurovGu the medium of some one or other of the many modern 
versions extant, Bidpai’s Fables are tolerably familiar to most 
Englishmen who claim to know anything of the popular litera- 
ature of the East; and the study of folk-lore will tend to 
interest a wider circle of readers in the famous collection of tales 
and apologues traditionally ascribed to the Indian philosopher. 
Dall and prosy‘as the stories for the greater part undoubtedly 
appear to Western critics, inculcating generally a moral some- 
thing more than questionable, full of childish platitudes, with 
such little of linked sweetness as they possess tediously 
drawn out, they have charmed Eastern ears for countless genera- 
tions, and enjoyed a degree of favour out of all proportion, 
one would think, to their real worth. They have made their 
way Kast and West, and have naturalised themselves in every 
corner of the Asiatic continent. In India they are ex- 
panded to form the Panchatantra, and spun out in the Mahab- 
haratta and the Hitopadesa. Stanislaus Julien found them 
in Chinese collections made twelve hundred years ago, while 
Schiefner traced them in Thibet. The Mongols have selec- 
tions of their own in the Siddi-Kiir and Ardshi Bordshi Khan, 
and there are old versions in Hebrew and in Arabic, in Persian 
and in Syriac. In modern times, Bidpai has been translated 
into nearly as many tongues as the sacred Scriptures, and may 
claim to have had more readers than any other book in existence 
saving the Bible. Knatchbull has given us an English rendering 
of the Arabic text, Kalilah w’ Dimnah ; Eastwick and Wollaston 
have dealt with the Persian Aimwar-i-suhaili; and now Mr. 
Keith-Falconer follows with a scholarly rendering of the later 
Syriac version, Kalilag w’ Damnag. 

This recension of Bidpai will be new to many Orientalists 
and students of Eastern folk-stories. The original MSS., 
dating from the tenth century, was only recently discovered by 


* Kalilah and Dimnah; ov, the Fables of Ridpai. Being an Account of their 
Literary History, with a Translation of the later Syriac Version of theSame. By 


tiara 
Professor Wright, of Cambridge, who edited and published jt 
late last year. For comparative purposes it is among th 
most important and useful of the many old versions that het 
been preserved. A mere outline of the literary history of the 
Fables—which Mr. Keith-Falconer discusses at some length 
in his Introduction—will suffice to make this apparent, 
All the stories are derived from an early Sanscrit Collec. 
tion no longer in existence. From this a Pehlevi transcript 
was made in the sixth century, it is said, by the Persian 
physician, Barzoye. The story goes that he went to India 
to obtain certain herbs and simples that had power to restore 
the dead to life, but came back with Bidpai’s fables cut and 
dried! Western readers will, of course, believe as much of 
this as they please, and credit the rest to the curly exuberangg 
of Eastern imagination. From Barzoye’s Pehlevi rendering 
which is long lost, an Arabic as well as an old Syriac 
version was prepared about the year 750. And from the Arabi: 
again flowed the recently discovered Syriac recension which 
Mr. Keith-Falconer has now translated. Both the Arabic and 
the old Syriac texts, as we possess them, are more or legs frag. 
mentary, incomplete, and defective. In Hindostan the fables 
have been elaborated and “artificially expanded” out of all 
resemblance to the primitive Sanscrit. And owing to this the 
Syriac Kalilag w’ Damnag, based upon a better Arabic version 
than De Sacy’s, is the most faithful representative we possess 
of the ancient Pehlevi transcript, and contains the fables in 
the form most nearly approaching that of the early Indian col. 
lection from which all others have been derived. 

Nor is this all that can be said in favour of the Syriac 
recension. Bidpai’s Fables have undergone many transmigra. 
tions, and, as was inevitable, many transformations; they have 
passed through many hands and through many lands. In some, 
we see the working of the native mind; in others, we can 
detect the impress of foreign influences. For instance, in the 
pretty story of the mouse changed by the Deity into a girl who 
desires to be mated with the sun, we have an unmistakeable 
product of Brahman imagination. In the allegory of the lioness 
that forsakes her natural food to live upon grass and herbs, 
we detect again the touch of the Buddhist ascetic. In the 
passage condemning suicide, which occurs in the story of the 
king who stopped up the hole in a mountain through which the 
wind came out and ruined his kingdom, we have evidence of 
Zoroastrian influence, since the sentiment is decidedly non- 
Indian. In other parts the omissions, as of the references to 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, indicate a Moslem redaction of 
the Fables. And all these foreign touches and later addi- 
tions are preserved intact in the Syriac version. The trans- 
lator has altered nothing. He has not, in emulation of other 
Eastern compilers, manipulated the stories so as to bring 
them into harmony with his beliefs and teachings. He has 
liberally sprinkled his rendering with moral reflections and quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, and occasionally he gives a passage 
a doctrinal twist. But,in the main, he leaves the narratives 
unaltered, and contents himself with faithfully reproducing the 
Arabic before him. This greatly facilitates the work of the 
modern critic and scholar. Foreign accretions and foreiga 
additions are more readily discriminated, and it becomes com- 
paratively easy to eliminate the non-Indian element incorporatel 
in all the later collections of these Sanscrit folk-tales. The Syna¢ 
recension is interesting, too, by reason of its marking, in a very 
characteristic fashion, one of the striking peculiarities of the 
Indian apologue. 

According to Mr. Keith-Falconer, the difference between the 
Msopic and the Indian fable is that in the former animals ar 
allowed to act as animals, in the latter they act as men and 
women. This is perfectly true, and marks, no doubt, an under: 
lying difference of conception. But the distinction here dram 
takes cognisance only of what, for want of a better word, we may 
term the “ mode” of the fable. It ignores altogether the literary 
form and the moral texture of the stories, both of which posse 
distinctive peculiarities. The Indian apologue is characterised, 
in the first place, by an utter absence of the humorous element, 
which is so conspicuous a feature of the sopic stories; 
and in the second, by an undue exaltation of cumnins; 
at the expense of every other needful quality.  Thes 
defects are very strikingly apparent in every fable of un 
doubted Indian origin; and the absence of humour is fatal to 
form and symmetry, from a literary point of view, just as the 
praise of successful knavery is prejudicial from an ethical 
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a 
makes the moral repugnant and unwholesome. To the 


general reader, who troubles himself little about literary 
finish and artistic completeness, the objectionable exalta- 
tin of cunning and deceit will certainly seem the most 
conspicuous feature of Bidpai’s tales. The leading apologue, 
that of the two jackals, Kalilah and Dimnah—which occupies 
with its numerous digressions more than one-third of the whole 
book—is the very epic of selfish knavery, unrelieved by a single 
touch of humour. By sheer impudence, Dimnah succeeds in 
getting the ear of the lion-king, Pingalak ; and then, by lying 
and treachery, he compasses the overthrow and death of the ox 
Shanzabeh, the faithful friend and counsellor of the monarch, 
The treacherous conduct of the jackal is subsequently made 
known to the king, who calls him to account. But the lion is 
so taken with Dimnah’s craft and cunning, that, in the sur- 
yiving Indian versions, he bothers himself no more about 
Shanzabeh ; Dimnah is advanced in favour, and all goes well 
with him ever after! The moral is abominable, and scarcely 
comes within the pale of literary toleration. And the Syriac 
recension, as we hinted, marks the unpleasing feature of 
the original story in a very characteristic way. It adds an 
entire chapter of some sixty pages, giving an account of the 
defence, judgment, and death of the jackal, Dimnah! There is 
not a hint of this in the Sanscrit Panchatantra, not a line of it 
jn the early Syriac collection. It has simply been added by the 
Semitic transmitters of the apologues, who could not endure 
that such cunning and treachery should go unpunished. But 
the device only makes the peculiarity of the Indian folk-fable, 
apon which we are adverting, more prominent in the eyes of 
Western students. 

The shorter stories contained in the collection are even 
more unsatisfactory ; and those who would understand how 
widely the Adsopic and the Indian fables differ in form and 
texture, cannot do better than compare some of the simpler 
apologues of the West with analogous tales of Indian origin ; as, 
for instance, the “‘ Fox and Crow ” of Alsop with the “ Fox and 
Heron” of Bidpai; or the Western story of the Animals 
Afflicted with the Plague, with the Indian narrative of the Lion 
and his Companions, the Wolf, the Crow, the Jackal, and the 
Camel. The result will be found nota little instructive, and will 
show how faithfully Bidpai’s Fables reflect the characteristic 
mental bias of the Hindoo. 


It is, perhaps, only fair, after our foregoing observations, to 
admit that there are two tales in the Syriac version which 
have distinctly humorous elements. They are both good in 
their way, and as exceptional specimens, are worth telling. 
One is the fable of the lion andthe fox. The king of beasts is 
suffering from scurvy, and is recommended to try, as a remedy, 
the ears and heart of a jackass. His factotum, the fox, under- 
takes to provide the animal wanted for his master to kill. He 
sets out, and soon espies a likely-looking ass, with whom he 
scrapes acquaintance; and by promises of a fine pasture and a 
pleasant companion, the foolish creature is induced to accompany 
him. They speedily reach the place where the lion is concealed. 
He throws himself upon the ass ; but the latter kicks so lustily, 
and braysso loudly, that the assailant is dismayed, and he succeeds 
in making off. The fox reproaches his master, but undertakes, 
nevertheless, to induce the ass to return. Reynard succeeds in 
doing this, and the credulous donkey is finally killed. The 
lion retires for a few moments to wash the blood from his paws; 
but while he is gone the Fox devours the ears and heart of the 
dead animal. When the lion returns he looks in vain for the 
expected dainties. ‘The ass has no ears and no heart,” he ex- 
claims to his factotum. “ No,” answers Master Reynard, “for, 
ifhe had had ears to hear, and a heart to distinguish between 
good and evil, he would never have acted foolishly a second 
time.” The fable drags a little, and is much more lengthily spun 
outin the original. The other tale is more compact. A merchant 
starting upon a journey deposits a hundred pounds of iron with a 
neighbour for safe custody. On returning he asks for his property, 
but is told “the mice have eaten it.” He says nothing, but takes 
his neighbour’s son and hides him fora short time. Soon the dis- 
honest fellow comes running tothe merchant whom he has cheated, 
to inquire if the latter had seen his child.—* Yes,” replies the 
trader; “I saw an eagle flying off with him.”—* Nonsense,” 
exclaims the other ; “ birds cannot carry off lads like that. It is 
impossible.” —‘ Nay,” responds the merchant; “in a country 
where mice eat iron it is surely possible for an eagle to fly away 
with a child.” The sequel may be imagined. These two fables 
are, however, quite exceptional ; and, apart from the humour that 
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distinguishes them, their non-didactic character stamps them at 
once as un-Indian. 

Enough has previously been said to show that the long un- 
known Syriac transcript of Bidpai which Mr. Keith-Falconer has 
made accessible to English readers is of considerable value to all 
who systematically study Eastern folk-lore and fables. We shall 
not presume to sit in judgment on a rendering which is stamped 
with the approval of Dr. Wright, the Cambridge Professor of 
Arabic, and of Professor Néldeke, of Strasburg, one of the 
first of Continental authorities. We would only add that the 
translation is literal and clear, and calculated to be of use to 
those who may be tempted to take up Syriac. There is an 
elaborate Introduction, in which the origin and vicissitudes of 
Bidpai’s tales are discussed, with an exhaustive account of every 
ancient and modern version of the fables now in existence. 
Appended is a body of notes which throw some light upon the 
obscurities of the original text. 





THE RUSSIAN REVOLT.* 
Tue Russian Revolt, as Mr. Noble aptly terms the Russian 
revolutionary movement, is neither a fortuitous event nor a 
passing phenomenon; it is the necessary outcome of the 
national history and the national character, and will run its 
course and achieve its object despite all the ukases of the Uzar 
and the persecution of his police. That this is no mere expression 
of opinion or haphazard prediction, but a simple statement of 
fact, a careful consideration of the present position of Russia, 
as revealed in Stepniak’s Russia wnder the Czars, and The 
Russian Revolt, will abundantly show. These two books— 
written quite independently by authors who have nothing in 
common save, perhaps, love of liberty and hatred of tyranny, the 
one a Russian revolutionist, the other, if we may judge by the 
eccentricities of his spelling, an American, or an Americanised 
Englishman—are complements the one of the other. Though 
their standpoints are entirely different, there is no con- 
tradiction in their facts, and their conclusions are almost 
identical. Unlike some other English writers who have 
recently undertaken to enlighten the world on the subject 
of Russia, Mr. Noble is a master of the Russian lan- 
guage, thoroughly conversant with its literature, and he has 
enjoyed the advantage of personal intercourse with its people. 
Stepniak begins his book with a description of the Mir and a 
history of the Vetch. Mr. Noble begins his with an inquiry as 
to the influence which physical peculiarities of contour and 
surface have exercised on the course of Russian civilisation and 
history. For, as he rightly observes, ‘‘not only have the 
Russians been exposed to a series of peculiar influences not 
paralleled by any single case of racial development in Western 
Europe, but all Russian phenomena of to-day, be they social, 
political, religious, or literary, will be found to have a special 
character, rendering their reconciliation with apparently inter- 
related phenomena in other countries wholly impossible.” And he 
quotes the felicitous saying of M. Pelletan that every civilisation 
has an involuntary collaborateur within its own territory. In 
Russia the influence of this helper must have been immense. It 
has sundered her morally and politically from every other 
European land, given her civilisation, her Government, and even 
her language, characteristics less European than Asiatic, and 
developed the peculiarities which Mr. Noble calls “ nomadic 
survivals,” and describes in the first chapter of his book. The 
involuntary collaborateurs in this case have been the vast size 
and intense sameness of the country, and that complete 
absence of mountain chains, and even of undulations, which, 
by rendering migration easy, has hindered the develop- 
ment of racial differences, promoted the unification of the 
people, and favoured the growth of despotism. The occupa- 
tion of the country for two hundred years by Mongol invaders 
tended further to give an Asiatic form to its earlier civilisation ; 
while the moral influence acquired by the Byzantine Church 
during the long war of liberation, was placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of the Princes, to whom it imputed almost divine 
attributes, and who afterwards became the absolute and un- 
disputed masters of the nation, and the supreme earthly disposers 
of its destinies. The weakness of the urban element, always 
the most progressive, has likewise made in favour of despotism, 
and even yet puts a successful rising, unaided by a military 
revolt, altogether out of the question. In the whole of the vast 
Muscovite empire there are but eleven cities with a population 
By Edmund 





* The Russian Revolt: its Causes, Conditions, and Prospects. 
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of more than 50,000 each, while of several of these the population 
is largely foreign, and out of sympathy with Slav ideas and 
aspirations. The Russians of a few generations ago seem to 
have disliked living in towns as much as the early English are 
said to have done. The modern conception of city life is an exotic, 
borrowed from Western Europe, and hardly yet assimilated. 
“ Every one,” writes Karamzin, describing the beginning of the 
domiciliary period, “‘ made a hut for himself at a little distance 
from his neighbour’s, in order that he might live the more com- 
fortably and with the less danger.” There are whole Govern- 
ments which, with the exception of the official capitals, possess 
no towns whatever; and many of the official capitals, were they 
to lose that character, would be little more than villages. Even 
to this day the Russians retain many nomad peculiarities. They 
live as if they were ready to flit at a moment’s notice, either 
with bag and baggage or without. 

‘The house of the noble, the country house of the landed pro- 
prietor,’” says Mr. Noble, “is not always a genuine Slav domicile. 
Not a few of its features have been borrowed from Western Europe. 
The real Russian house must be sought far off from the sound of the 
French and German languages—that is to say, amongst the peasantry. 
The domiciles of the poorer belonging to this class are little more 
than so many single rooms. I remember, while travelling through 
the Government of Samara, having to pass a night in a house that at 
first seemed of unusually large proportions, but which, on my entering, 
at once assumed the ordinary aspect of the Russian izba. The apart- 
ment, swelled in my imagination to an extra room, turned out to be 
quite empty. The room constituting the house had for furniture a 
huge stove, a dozen or more broad shelves nailed up, one over the 
other, to form the bed accommodation for the household, several 
rudely-fashioned chairs, a table, a low wooden settle, and the icon 
frame in an angle of the apartment. This was the dwelling-place of 
three brothers, two of whom had wives and children.” 

As the author well observes, the Russian character cannot 
fail to have been profoundly affected by the lack of those urban 
associations and activities which have played so important a 
part in the development of Western civilisation. The sentiment 
that makes a Swiss peasant yearn with a passionate longing to 
see the smoke of his native village before he dies, the love of a 
German for his Vaterstadt, of an Englishman for his ancestral 
home, are utterly unknown in Russia. Wheresoever live his 
family and his friends, there is the Russian’s home. Between 
his ardent patriotism and the not less warm personal affections 
of his domestic life “ stretches an immense plain of colourless 
indifference.” 

The pessimism of the Russian character, the deep sadness that 
pervades its literature and finds expression in the habits and is 
depicted on the countenances of the Russian people, have been a 
frequent subject of remark, Here is Mr. Noble’s explanation of 
the phenomenon :— 

‘‘ A monotonous landscape, the loss of free institutions, Byzantism 

with its cruel lawgiving and ascetic tyranny, the fiscal burdens 
of the new State, the antithesis suggested by European culture, 
the crushing of the individual, the elimination from Russian 
life of all those healthy activities which engage citizenship in 
other countries, the harassing restrictions upon thought and 
movements, the State-created frivolities of society,—all these have 
contributed to the gloom of the mental atmosphere, until to-day 
pessimism may be said to be the normal condition of all Russian 
thought. In religion it produced, as in the Zhivniyé Pokoiniki sect, 
assertions of the evil of existence and the misfortune of birth. In 
literature it has given its tone to the finest efforts of the poet and the 
novelist. The lives of Pushkin, Lermontor, Gogol, Dostoyevsky, and 
many others of Russia’s greatest men, were passed in a perpetual 
struggle with the pessimistic tendency. It was Lermontor who called 
life a ‘stupid empty jest ;’ when Pushkin had read a few pages of 
Gogol’s ‘ Dead Souls,’ he exclaimed,—‘ My God, how sad our Russia 
is!’ Herzen doubted whether it was possible for any Russian to be 
genuinely merry. He called the Russian laugh a ricanement maladif. 
Dostoyevsky spoke of ideas themselves being in pain, like patients. 
And Nekrassov, a true poet of the people, heard everywhere the voice 
of the national woe.” 
To a Russian, indeed, this pessimism seems to be in the very 
nature of things. Only a few days ago the present writer asked 
a distinguished Russian exile what, in his opinion, might be the 
secret of the devotion almost invariably displayed by the Russian 
Army, why it should support suffering and hardships so 
patiently, face death so unflinchingly. ‘ Because the men are 
so unhappy; they do not care to live,” was the answer, given 
as a matter of course. 

We regret that the exigencies of space forbid us to follow 
Mr. Noble in his interesting sketch of the invasion of Russia 
by Western ideas, the evolution of a cultured class with ideas 
diametrically opposed to those of the ruling dynasty, of the 
conflict to which they have led, and which is still going on, and 
must go on until one or other of the combatants is utterly 
worsted and overthrown. For the Government is trying to 





ra 
solve an insoluble problem,—to reconcile Asiatic despotism with 
European civilisation. The two things are as incompatible ag 
fire and water. Despotism can win only at the cost of Civiliga. 
tion ; and if civilisation gains the day, despotism must of ye 
necessity be destroyed. But in these times no uncivilised or 
semi-civilised community can compete with any chance of gu¢. 
cess in that struggle for commercial, industrial, and milj 
supremacy that is always going on, and which the fittest only 
survive. In other words, the despotism contains within itself 
the seeds of its own dissolution, and the final defeat of the revo. 
lution would sooner or later entail the downfall of the Rusgian 
State. 

In the concluding chapters of his book Mr. Noble gives g 
highly interesting account of the later phases of the revoly. 
tionary struggle, and of some of the terrible episodes by which it 
has been marked. It is interesting to note that he gives fy] 
credence to the statements which have been made by Prince 
Krapotkin and others as to the treatment of political prisoners 
in Russian gaols. Dr. Lansdell has been trying to make ug 
believe that the Russian Government is a benevolent despotism, 
and that the lot of its prisoners is rather to be envied than 
otherwise. He was “ personally conducted” through the for. 
tress of St. Peter and St. Paul, and being directed to look 
through a hole in the door of a cell, he saw a man lying ong 
bed with his toes in the air, smoking a cigar and reading q 
novel, This man, he was informed (and seems to have believed), 
had been concerned in a plot for blowing up the late Emperor, 
It would have been a good deal more to the purpose if the 
reverend gentleman (who does not know Russian), instead 
of taking this information on trust, could have gone into 
the cell and had a private interview with the man. Dr, 
Lansdell, we are sure, relates truthfully all that he saw; 
but as compared with the evidence of men. who have 
themselves been prisoners, and of Russians who number 
prisoners or ex-prisoners among their friends, his testimony 
is worthless. ‘The story of Chernichevsky, told by Mr. Noble, 
is quite enough to show how the Russian Government treats 
those whom it deems its enemies, and, one would think, to silence 
all who believe in its clemency and advocate its cause. Cher. 
nichevsky was neither a Nihilist nor a physical-force revolutionist, 
but a journalist, author, and economist of great energy and 
ability. “Iwas not more,” he said to Mr. Noble, when that 
gentleman saw him at Astrakhan, “if it be permitted to compare 
a small man with great ones, than a sort of Cobden or Bright, 
TI did not, moreover, always express my own ideas. I had todo 
a great deal of hard work in literature, and my position com- 
pelled me to live by my pen.” Modest as was this 
ambition, it proved too much for the Russian Govern 
ment. A charge was trumped up against Chernichevsky 
by the police, and after being imprisoned two years in 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, he was_ sentenced 
to fourteen years hard labour in Siberia, with subsequent 
banishment for life as a colonist. And all for trying to emulate 
the example of Cobden and Bright! While in prison he wrote 
his famous novel, “ What is to be done ?” which, though it passed 
the censorship at the time, has since been prohibited, and still 
remains contraband in the empire of the Czar. What afterwards 
came to pass let Mr. Noble tell :— 

“At last Chernichevsky was taken from his cell in the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at St. Petersburg, and transferred to the 
place of his exile and hard labour. For nineteen years he disappeared 
from Europe and from civilisation. What were his thoughts during 
that long period? How he suffered, and in what way, who can tell? 
From 1864 to 1871 he was kept at a station inthe Zabarkal province, 
in Eastern Siberia; from 1871 to 1883 he was detained at Vilnisk, 4 
town not far from Yakutsk. On one occasion an attempt was 
made to rescue him ; but Chernichevsky could not be roused from the 
lethargic despair into which he had fallen. The Government allowed 
nothing to transpire concerning their prisoner; in the end the exile 
became a mystery and the source of all kinds of rumours. In 1880 
literary Europe heard of his death; in 1881 Herr Ulbach asked the 
Vienna Literary Congress to petition the late Czar for the man’s 
release ; just before the death of Alexander II., the St. Petersburg 
journal Slrana received a first warning for having called upon the 
Governmett to allow Chernichevsky to return to Europe. In the 
autumn of 1883, to the surprise of all, Chernichevsky was transferred 
from Siberia to Astrakhan by virtue of an Imperial pardon, forming 
one of the ‘concessions’ of the Coronation Manifesto. Being m 
Astrakhan by a mere coincidence when he entered Europe, I 
was the first European, not a Russian or Government official, 
who saw him on his return. At first he seemed to me broad. 
shouldered, strong-limbed, and active, looking at fifty-five fully 
ten years younger. A second glance showed him to be nervously 
restless in his manner, in a state bordering on mental prostra 
tion, a complete wreck. He received me warmly, and we conv 
together for nearly an hour... ... Nineteen years’ experience of 
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rs in be bestowed upon their composition by the ballad writers of to- Keene, eesti in = ocinatien - pear ary = 
enced day, if they realised that the separate publication of their be congratulate on the canny mtot Oe a rey wee 
quent ff Poems was no longer confined to the advertisement columns of | #ccompanies Glenlogie. Here | oe sodden-looking 
ulate — Urdaily papers, and to the company of the effusions of those damsel, with red age — . ~ rs 
weele bards whose song is of soap, dentifrice, and steel pens. In this modern type, gazing _ of t ' am pcbccodies ris nall, It 
assed collection, however, the new verse stands the test of comparison would be hard ve aati = i ee a : Mt eve 
i still [ With theold ballads fairly enough. Professor Blackie’s renderings place or absolute - geen t me t a 7 A oe CMs 
vel from the Gaelic are of unflagging spirit ; and Mr. Boulton’s best the three figures in which, with the necessary alterations of 
contribution, “ Bonnie Stratheyre,” will bear quoting in fall :— dress, would have been excellent as the occupants of an 
F “There's meadows in Lanark and mountains in Skye Edgware-Road omnibus. Mr. Lorimer’s sketch for “ The Bonnie 
"~ 4 And pastures in Hielands and Lawlands forbye; ‘ Banks o’ Loch Lomond” is graceful and unaffected, the slight 
eared But there’s nae greater luck that the heart could desire haziness of outline being probably due to the process of repro- 
uring Than to herd the fine cattle in bonnie Stratheyre. duction. In the “Twa Corbies,” Mr. Pettie has treated a grim 
tell ? O, it’s up in the morn and awa’ to the hill, , theme with success; and there is sombre power in the study of 
=o i a. "Ben: tre a Teandid wf _ ee, mountain and mist, by Mr. MacWhirter, which accompanies the 
was ‘And mec fa’s gently on heats Stratheyre. “ Lament for Maclean of Ardgour,” a remark which also applies 
ee ; Then there’s mirth in the sheiling and love in my breast, to « C ulloden Muir,” by Cecil Lawson. Mr. Whistler gives us 
exile j When the sun is gane doun and the kye are at rest; a stretch of dreary shore, with breaking rollers and sullen sky, 
18890 For there’s mony a prince wad be proud to aspire , an undeniably powerful bit of work, and not unworthy of the 
ithe — To my winsome wee Maggie, the pride o’ Stratheyre! beautiful air, “Turn ye to me,” which it illustrates. Mr. 
ans _ lips are like rowans in ripe simmer seen, Schmalz renders ‘Aye Waukin’ O!” by a pretty faded 
. Far —o me ser Re pea | boa briar head. The tint of the autotype may possibly be respon- 
ithe oP And her voice is sweet music in bonnie Stratheyre. sible for the washed-out appearance of the face; but we are 
red : Set Flora by Colin and Maggie by me, inclined to ascribe it to the sketchy method of the artist. 
ning And we'll dance to the pipes swellin’ loudly and free, Mr. Little’s graceful “ Fair Young Mary” is more remarkable 
B 1 3 Till the moon in the heavens climbing higher and higher for feeling than draughtsmanship; while Mr. Albert Moore’s 
sal, Bids us eleep on fresh brackens in bonnie Stratheyre. “ Maiden of Morven,” in spite of the skilful arrangement of 
3 jeep some to gay touns in the Lawlande will roam, wind-tossed drapery, suffers from a mannerism wholly at 
aly § 5 iad some wil gene ig ae ee —— es variance with. the subject. The remaining illustrations, with 
= PE se of the North, gathered together from the Highlands and Lowlands of the exception of that of Mr. Macbeth, add little to the reputa- 
red fe by ely ine Ce eee Toon ee: Saw eee ee tion of the artists who have contributed them. “‘ Proud Maisie,” 
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as Mr. Fred Sandys has drawn her, is a forbidding maiden of 
the Rossettian type, with Medusa-like locks; and the sentiment 
of Sir Noel Paton’s “ Leezie Lindsay ” is impaired by the in- 
effective pose of the figures. We ought not, in conclusion, to 
omit some mention of the pains that have been bestowed upon 
this volume externally. It is a pleasure to read from a book 
which lies open with such exemplary flatness, a special advan- 
tage where the requirements of the singer are also concerned. 








Sappho: Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Trans- 
lation. By Henry Thornton Wharton, M.A. (D. Stott.)—This is a 
very complete, as it is in appearance a very elegant, little book. The 
fragments of Sappho number in all one hundred and seventy; but 
many of these are two or three words, or even a single word, quoted 
by the Greek grammarians or scholiasts, to exemplify some Aiolic 
usage, or to interpret some other passage. Thus, Eustathius or 
Homer tells us that Sappho calls a cyclone &veuov katdpn; an anony- 
mous grammarian tells us that she uses Movodwy as a genitive form of 
Movoa; from two other writers we learn that she has xivdvy and 
xiySuva as accusative forms of «ivduvvos. The largest fragments that 
remain are the “ Hymn to Aphrodite” and the still more famous 
“‘dalveral wor Kivos toos Oeoicw,’ for which we are indebted to 
Longinus, the Hymn having been preserved by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus. The other fragments, though they often give us glimpses 
of beauty, are insignificant in size. Three poems, complete though 
they are short, are found in the anthology; none of them, how- 
ever, are in the olic dialect, and the authenticity of them is 


doubtful. All three are epitaphs; but they are not in any way 
remarkable. Some of the fragments, however, are very full of 
suggestion. Here is how Mr. Swinburne expounds a fine one, 


beginning “ kar@dvovea 5 Keloea” :— 


** Thee, too, the grass shall cover: thou shalt be 
As the rose born of one same blood with thee, 
As a song sung, as a word said, and fall 
Flower-wise, and be not any more at all, 

Nor any memory of thee anywhere ; 

For never Muse has bound above thine hair 
The high Pierian flowers whose graft outgrows 
All summer kinship of the mortal rose 

And colour of deciduous days, nor shed 

Reflex and flush of heaven above thine head.” 


The central idea of the original is found in the words “od yap 
medéxers (ueréxeis) Bpddwy (pddwv) trav éx meplas.’ And Stobzeus 
interprets it as addressed to an uneducated woman. What a powerful 
phrase, again, is ‘Epos 5 AvoméAns yAvkdmixpov dudxavov dpreroy |” 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ SIDE-LIGHTS on ENGLISH SOCIETY.» 
In large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s 6d. % 


IMPRISONED IN A SPANISH 
CONVENT. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL’S EXPERIENCES. 
By E. C. GRENVILLE-MURRAY. 
Illustrated with Numerous Page and other Engravinge. 
[On the 20th, 





In crown 8vo, price 5s. 


UNDER THE SUN 
ESSAYS MAINLY WRITTEN IN HOT COUNTRIEs. ; 
Forming the Second Volume of the Choicer Miscellaneous Works of George 

ugustus Sala, 

Illustrated with an etched Portrait of the Author, and Twelve Page Engravings, 
A small number of copies of the above work have been printed in demy octavo 
on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on India-paper mounted. ‘ 

[On the 20th, 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of the CHEVELEY NOVELS, 
In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, price 33 6d, 


HIS CHILD FRIEND. 


By the AUTHOR of “A MODERN MINISTER,” “SAUL WEIR,” 
“SOULS and CITIES,”’ &c. 





[On the 20th, 


NEW VOLUME OF ZOLA’S REALISTIC NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, illustrated with Page Engravings, price 64, 


THE RUSH FOR THE SPOIL 


(LA CUREE). 
Translated from the 29th French Edition. 


THE BOULEVARD NOVELS. 

This day. In small 8vo, attractively bound, 2s 6d. 
lLNANA’S DAUGHTER: 
A STORY OF PARISIAN LIFE. 

By ALFRED SIRVEN and HENRI LEVERDIER. 

From the 35th French Edition. 


Sixth Edition this day, carefully revised and with a Special Preface, price 3; 6a. 


A MUMMER’S WIFE. 
A REALISTIC NOVEL. 
By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “A Modern Lover.” 


«* 4 Mummer’s Wife’ holds at present a unique position among English novels, 
It is a conspicuous success of its kind.’’—Graphic. 





[On the 20th, 








VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 





TRUBNER AND CO-’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


Founded on Grammatical Studies of the principal varieties 
of Human Speech. 
By JAMES BYRNE, M.A., 
Dean of Clonfert, ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE 





Imperial Svo, half-roan, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS OF 
THE RIVIERA 


AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 
Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 
With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illustrations of 250 Specimens, 


Crown in: ett, 6s, 
MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 


By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex, 








ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 63. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


A Novel. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” 





Vol. III., completing the Work, post 8vo, pp. xii—292, cloth, 9s, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE POLYNESIAN 
RACE : 


Its Origin and Migrations. 
And the ANCIENT HISTORY of the HAWAIIAN PEOPLE to the TIMES 
of KAMEHAMEHA I. 
Vol. 3, Comparative Vocabulary of the Polynesian and Indo-European Languages. 
By ABRAHAM FORNANDER, 
Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I., K.C., of the Royal Order of Kalakaua, 
With a Preface by Professor W. D. ALEXANDER, 
of Punahou College, Honolulu, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S LIST 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES of SPORT in INDIA. By General 


E. F. Burton, Madras Staff Corps. With Eight Full-page Illustrations, from 
Sketches by the Author. 8vo, 183. is day. 


The LIFE of GENERAL CHESNEY, Colonel-Con- 
mandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S8., &c. By his Wire and 
DaveutTer, Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Demy 8vo, 183. 

[Now ready. 


A HISTORY of TORYISM, from the Accession of Mr. Pitt 
to Power in 1783, to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. By T. E. 
KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ‘‘ Lord Beacous- 
field’s Speeches.”” 8vo. (Immediately. 


: : IN THE PRESS. 3 
An AMERICAN in NORWAY. By John Fulford Vicary, 
—_ * *“*A Danish Parsonage,” and “‘ Readings from the Dane.” Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ISLAM. Being a Cyclopedia of the 
Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and 
Theological Terms, of the Mubammadan Religion. By THomas PATRICK 
Hueurs, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan, Koyal 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


A GAZETTEER of the TERRITORIES under the 
GOVERNMENT of the VICEROY of INDIA. By Epwarp THoRNTON. 
New Edition, Revised and Edited by Sir Roper Lretupring®, C.'.E., and 
ARTHUR N, Wo.taston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service.’ ‘Thick 8vo, 23s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES, New Volume. RACHEL. 


By Mrs. KENNARD. 


TASHIL-UL-KALAM; or, Hindustani made Easy. BY 
Saee = R. M. Horroyp, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. Second 
ition, 5s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited 


with Notes, Explanatory and Philological, by Joun BrapsHaw, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition, 1 vol., 73 6d. 


LONGITUDE by LUNAR DISTANCES. 


WILBERFORCE CLARKE, R.E. Royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DIOCESAN MAP of INDIA and CEYLON, 1889. 
Drawn and Compiled by the Rev. DonaLp J. Macker, M.A,, &c., Author of 
“Diocesan Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland.’ In cloth case, or 0B 
rollers varnished, 31s 6d. 


By Major H. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW eS ua 





NEW LIFE OF BUNYAN. 


H N > Feta se: 
J 0 HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND WORK. 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, 
With Portrait avd Illustrations by E. Whymper, fac-simile of Will, &c. 
; Medium 8vo, 21s. [Neat week. 





With Introduction by Dr. R. W. Dale. 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By Professor SCHMIDT, of Strasbourg. 
Translated by Mrs. Thorpe. 
With Introduction by R. W. DALE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 











Dr. BEVAN’S NEW BOOK. 


CHRIST AND THE AGE. 


By LLEWELYN D. BEVAN, LL.B., D.D., 
Of Highbury Quavrant Church, London. 


Large post Svo,. 7s 6d. 





Mr. WAUGH’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
I 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With numerous Illustrations, 
Third Thousand, square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d. 


“Mr, Waugh is now well known as one of onr best religious writers for the 
young. His new book may be warmly commend+d to all.’’—Contemporary Review. 

“4 beautiful and delightful volume. A few years ago educated Christian parents 
were at their wits’ end for suitable Sunday literature for their children. Mr. 
Waugh has completely solved the difficult problem, and laid us all under endless 
obligations.” —Methodist Times, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY 
CHILDREN. 


A BOOK OF SERVICES FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With 100 [lustration:. 

Ninth Thousand, square 8vo, 63 6d, 

“A book for which we are truly grateful. It supplies, indeed, a very pressing 
want that has been felt by all companions and instructors of children, and will 
become a household treasure of greit value.’’—Spectator. 

“Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons an eager pleasure.”” 

—British Quarterly Review. 


By the EDITOR of ‘GOOD WORDS.” 


THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. 


SHORT READINGS and PRAYERS for EVERY SUNDAY in the YEAR, 
By DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of her Majesty’s Chaplains, &. 
Small demy 8vo, 73 6. 

“Beautifully simple, tender, and effective.’’—Bvitish Quarterly Review. 

“An inestimable boon. We shall be surprised if it does not come into imme- 
diate favour......The externals of the volume are everything that could be 
desired.” —Glasgow Herald. 


: By the DEAN of WELLS. 


THE SPIRITS IN PRISON, 


And OTHER STUDIES on the LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. 
Fourth Thousand, large post 8vo, 73 6d. 

“Of very deep interest......very clear, very candid, very learned......a model 
manual on the subject.””—Spectator. 

“A book forthe time; will find a widening circle of readers, whose minds it will 
settle and whose faith it will strengthen and confirm.”—Churchman (New York). 


NEW VOLUMES of the HALF-HOUR SERIES. 
I. 


HALF-HOURS WITH A NATURALIST. 


RAMBLES NEAR THE SHORE. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


I. 
HALF-HOURS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND SYRIA. 
By the late NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG READERS. 
In half-crown volumes, profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt edges. 














Three Little Heroes. | My Back-Yard Zoo. 
y Mrs, Cartes GARNETT. | A Course of Natural History. 
[Now ready. | By the Rev. J. G@. Woop, M.A. 
Pai ‘ . [In November, 
aithful Friends. | King Frost. 
Satie of Struggle and Victory. | Wonders of the World's Winters, 
y L. T, Mrape, and others. | By Mrs. THORPE. 


[Now ready. [In November. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 





TWO SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS. 


Handsomely bound, 900 Pages, gilt edges, price 7s 6d each. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Volume for 1885. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, and containing 
The LUCK of the DARRELLS. 


The New Three-Vulume Story. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd,” &e. 


SOME REMINISCENCES of MY LIFE. 


By Mary HowiIrtt. 


A SERIES of SHORT STORIES. 


By KATHERINE Saunvers, ANNA H. Drury, R. D. Norton, Frances Gorpon, 
and others, 


HOW I CLIMBED the HIMALAYAS. 
A Journey to the Height of 24,000 feet. In three Papers. By W. W. Granam, 


POPULAR SCIENCE PAPERS. 


By the Duke of ArcyLt, Prof. Henry Drummond, Sir Lron Prayrarr, 
K.C.B., Prof. A. H. GREEN, &e. 


HIGHLAND RESTING-PLACES. 


A Series of Holiday Essays. By “ SHIRLEY.’ 


The RELIGIONS of the WORLD. 
By the Rey. H. R. Hawers, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &c. 


SUNDAY READINGS, &c. 
By the Bishop of RocuEstEr, Bishop Bromsy, J. MarsHALL Lana, D.D., Rev. 
W. Pace Roserts, Donatp Fraser, D.D., ALEX. MCLAREN, D.D., Marcus 
Dons, D.D., Principal Tuttocu, D.D., &e. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Volume for 1885. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, and containing 


LOVE’S HARVEST. 
Fa —_— Story.By B. L. Farseon, Author of “Blade of 
ra3s,” &c. ; 


HELPFUL RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


By the Bishop of Ripon, the Bishop of RocHester, Archdeacon Farrar, 
SamvE. Cox, D.D., and others. 


SOCIAL SKETCHES and PICTURES. 


By Hesspa StreTTon, Mark Guy Pearse, L. T. MeapeE, and others. 


HER TWO SONS. A New Story. 


By Mrs. Charles Garnett, Author of “ Young Six-Foot,” &c, 
An OLD MAN’S VIEWS on some YOUNG MEN’S 


WAYS. A Series of Papers. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of ‘‘ Occupations 
of a Retired Life,” &c. 


The WORLD’S PURIFIERS. 
And other Paperson Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of 
** Homes without Hands,” &c. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with the CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WauvGH, the late F. R. HavereGat, the Rev. F. 
LANGBRIDGE, Lady ALICIA BLACKWOOD, and others. 


SHORT STORIES for the YOUNG. 
By L. T. Meape, GENEVIEVE IRonS, EMILIE SEARCHFIELD, and others. 


THREE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 





) 
Now ready, price 6d. 


Good Cheer, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER’ OF “ GOOD WORDS,” 
Containing 


Britta: 


A SHETLAND ROMANCE, 
By the AUTHOR of “ LANCELOT WARD, M.P.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 
Il. 
Now ready, price 6d. 


LITTLE SNOW-FLAKES. 
THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Full of Stories, Pictures, and Poems for the Young. 


III, 
On November 27th, price 6d. 


WHERE TWO WAYS MEET. 
THE “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

With Illustrations by R. Barnes. 





56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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“SEELEY AND CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND 


(LATE OF 54 FLEET STREET). 





NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In a few days, price 21s, 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 


“With 12 Plates and numerons Vignettes. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
*.* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, price £4 43. 


Next week, price 16s, 


ISIS and THAMKESIS: Hours at Oxford and 


Below. By Professor A. J. Courcn. With Etchings and Vignettes. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, price £2 2s. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. With 


very numerous Plates and Vignettes. Price 35s, cloth, gilt edges; or 42s, 
half-morocco. 
ortly, price 5s. 


The ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT of 


— and GAINSBOROUGH. By W.M. Conway. With 16 Illustra- 
ions. 


NEW BOOK by Professor SEELEY.—Shortly, price 5s. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By 


Professor SEELEY. With Portrait. 
NEW STORY by Professor CHURCH.—Shortly, price 5s. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Storv of 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. C. CHurcH. With Coloured Illns- 
trations. 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ BELT and SPUR.” 
Just published, price 5s. 
BORDER LANCES. By the Author of 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


** Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, 
BELT ov The CITY in the SEA. 5s. 


. 58. | 
TORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 


NEW BOOK EXPLANATORY of the PRAYER-BOOK by Mrs. CAREY BROCK. 
n a few days, price 5s. 


CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale Illustrative of 


the Daily Service of the Church. By Mrs, Carey Brock, Author of 
“Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
CHANGES and CHANCES. 5s. CHILDREN at HOME. 5s. 
WORKING and WAITING. 5s. The RECTORY and the MANOR. 5s. 
MARGARET’S SECRET. 5:3, HOME MEMORIES. 5s. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. The VIOLETS of MONTE MARTRE. 5s, 
MICHELINE. 5:. DAME WINTON. 33 6d, 
My FATHER’S HAND. 2s. ALMOST PERSUADED. ls. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS. 


A Series of Illustrative Tales. 8 vols., 53 each. 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “A NEST of SPARROWS.” 
Next week, price 5s. 


A CRIPPLED ROBIN: a Story. By M. E. 


WincuEsteEr, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 

CHIRPS WITH THE CHICKS, 2s 6d. 
A CABIN ON THE BEACH. 5:. 

A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s 6d. 


A CITY VIOLET. 5:3. 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER THE SHIELD. 5s. 


NEW STORY by Mrs. MARSHALL.—Shortly, price 5s. 


UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. By Mrs. 


MarsHALt, Author of “ In Colston’s Days,” &. 
CHRAP EDITION of 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Briton, 


1 vol., price 5s. 
Just published, price 5s. 


CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Cuartorre 


EuizaBeTH. A New Edition, with 16 Coloured Illustrations. 


Just published, Tenth Thousand. 
“The most wonderful shilling’s-worth that modern literature has to offer.’’— 
Daily News. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE, Ridden, 
Written, and Illustrated by Joserx and EL1zaBeTH ROBINS PENNELL. 

“The letterpress is bright and pleasant. The illustrations are very good 

indeed.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** Not only the most attractive shilling book that has appeared for many a day, 

but also the cheapest.” —Cambridge Chronicle, 


Tenth Thousand. 


THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN SANCTITY. 
By the Rev. H. C. G@. Mours, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
Price 1s, cloth. 

** We heartily recommend this little book.’’—Record. 

Just published, 


THOUGHTS on UNION with CHRIST. By 


the Rev. H. C.G, Moutr, M.A. Price 1s, cloth. 


FINEART BOOKS. 
LANDSCAPE. By Paivir Gipert Hawerroy, 


Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “‘The Graphic ‘rts,” &. Columbi 
with 50 Illustrations, Five Guineas, Large-pape” ypies, with Proofs of fe 
Engravings, Ten Guineas, 

“The superb volume before us may be said to represent, as far as this 
is concerned, illustration, decoration, typography, and taste in binding at the 
best, employed on a work devoted to the fine arts exclusively.” —Athenewm, 
“Not the least important feature in the book is the number of most interesting 
engravings of various kinds freely interspersed among its pages, as if there Were 
= —. chance of Mr. Hamerton’s good writing not being enough to charm yy,” 
—Spectator. 


The GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise on the 
Varieties of Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. With 54 Illust?ittiens, 
“ This massive and authoritative treatise on the technical part of almost 
branch of fine art...... It is the masterpiece of Mr. Hamerton......A eautifal wor 
of lasting value.”—Saturday Review. 


PARIS in the OLD and PRESENT TIMRs. 
with especial reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography, B 
P.G. Hamerton. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. loth, F§ 
edges, £1 1s ; Large-paper Copies, vellum, £4 4s, : 

“Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it......There is not, 
dull or tedious paragraph in the volume, The illustrations are abundant, all of 
the best.”"—Saturday Review. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By Sipnzrr L. Lex. With Fourte 
Copper Plates and Thirty Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s, 
Large-paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s, 
Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. Th 
illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whole, the book is 
excellent.”—Atheneum, 


“* Thoroughly good in every way.”—Guardian. 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES 


of VIRGIL. By the late SamveL Patmer. With Illustrations by th 
Author. Fourteen Copper Plates. Price 21s. 
“ One of the most beautiful books of the season.”"—Saturday Redlew, 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates 
By ERNest GrorcE. New Edition. On hand-made paper, imp. 4to, pri 
“A beak to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standard, 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lane. With Ten 


Etchings by A. Brunet-DeBaines, A. Toussaint, and R, Kent Txomas, and 
several Vignettes. Price £1 1s. 


PO im Mr. Lang’s best style and beautifully illustrated.” —Literary 
CAM IDGE. By J. W. Crark, M.A. With 


12 xtvhings and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet-DeEparnes and H, 
Toussaint. Price £1 1s. 
* A thoroughly artistic work.’’—Illustrated London News, 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grinpon. With 


14 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Price £1 1s; Large-paper Copies, with 
Proofs of the Plates, £3 3s. 
- ees fail to delight those who admire good artistic work.” —Liverpool Daily 
‘ost. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 


By W. Cuambers Lerrory. With 12 Etchingsand numerous Vignettes. Price 
1 


1s. 
“* A very charming volume.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE 


. Hy _aaiieaai Twenty-two Etchings by Harwoop Sumner. Priv 
Ss . 
“We heartily commend it to artists.””—Atheneum, 


The AVON from NASEBY to TEWKES- 


BURY. Twenty-one Etchings by Herwoop Sumner. Price £1 lls i; 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, price £5 5s. 
“* Deserves high praise.””—Academy. 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. 


By J. BEAvINGTON ATKINSON. With 15 Etchings and numerous Woodcats. 
Price £1 11s 6d; Large-paper Copies. with Plates on India paper, price £3 i. 
“In every respect worthy of its subject.”—Atheneum. 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBAN’. 


By J. W. Comyns Carr. Illustrated with 5 Etchings by Ernest George aud 
K. Kent Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations. Price 18s. z 
“A bright comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and 
many woodcuts.” —Athenzum. 


EDINBURGH. Etchings from Drawings by 


8. Bovau, R.S.A., and W. E. Locxwart, R.S.A. Vignettes by HecTOR CuAl- 
MERS. Text by KoBeERT Louis STEVENSON. Price 183. 
* Altogether a very charming gift book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. 


Twelve Fac-simile Engravings after Pictures. With Notices of the Painters 





by RENE MenarD. Large 4to, price £1 1s, cloth, gilt edges. 
** A handsome and most interesting book.”’—Times, 





London : 


SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 
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